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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS Sermon was preached for the be- 
nefit of a Charity School in this town, con- 
Sicting of s1xty boys and thirty girls, who are 
clothed and educated chiefly by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and the profits of publication, if 
any abould arise, will be applied to the same 
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1 TIMOTHY vi. 17, 18. 


Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they do good, that they be rich in good 


works, ready to distribute. 


8. 


Tu I S direction, delivered to Timothy 


by an inſpired apoſtle, may juſtly be conſi- : 
dered as addreſſed, through him, to every 


miniſter of the goſpel. It is the office of 
every miniſter, therefore, to enforce, on 
all proper occaſions, the obſervance of the 
duty to which this direCtion relates, 
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Tu E general obligation, indeed, to the 
duty of doing good, by diſtributing to the 
neceſſities of others, is ſufficiently acknow- 
leged. Every chriſtian will admit, that, 
ſince it is the diſtinguiſhing mark of our 
religion to inculcate love towards each 
other, none can be ſincere diſciples of it, 
but thoſe who poſſeſs that love, and who 
expreſs it, as far as they are able, by be- 
neficent actions; and that, therefore, he 
who hath this world's good, and ſeeth his 
brother have need, and ſhutteth up his 


bowels of compaſſion from him, can ſcarce- 


ly have the ſpirit of chriſtianity dwelling in- 
him. 


Bur though the chigation be admitted, 
the motives to diſcharge it may not always 
preſent themſelves with ſufficient force. 
Experience convinces us, that we often, in 


a ſpeculative view, acknowlege truths which 


have 


6:3 1 


have too little effect on our practice, and 
that we have need to be exhorted to duties 
which we allow to be of ſelf-evident obli- 


gation. 


IT is not without its uſe, therefore, that 
the conſiderations, by which this ſpecies of 
beneficence may be recommended, are fre- 
quently preſented to the view. We can 
never be too firmly perſuaded, that the 
intention of Providence, in the preſent un- 
equal diſtribution of things, was, princi- 
pally, to furniſh us with opportunities of 
improving in the habits of virtue ; and that 
ſuch opportunities cannot, with innocence, 
be neglected. It is by actions, chiefly, that 
we are formed to virtue: and, ſince no 
ſpecies of virtue is more valuable, in the 
light of God, than a benevolent disposition, 
great care is taken, that it ſhould be con- 
tinually exerciſed by a courſe of beneficent 

: B 2 actions. 
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actions. If all men had an equal (hare of 


property, or could all men, by their own 
unaſſiſted efforts, ſupply themſelves with 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, oc- 
caſions might be wanting of calling forth 
thoſe affections, which it is the deſign of 
chriſtianity to cultivate: it is certain, at 
leaſt, that thoſe occaſions would not be fo 
frequent as they are at preſent. For, when, 


on a view of the world around us, we ſee 


miſery which it is in our power to alleviate, 


we are led, both by the feelings of hu- 
manity, and by the poſitive precepts of our 
religion, to exert ourſelves in the relief of 
it; and the doing ſo tends gradually to 
form in us that benevolence, which will 
diſpoſe us to promote the happineſs of 
mankind in every inſtance. We ſhould, 
in general, conſider the occurrences of 
life as methods of moral diſcipline, ---- 

as the inſtances, by which the dictates of 
reaſon 
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reaſon and the precepts of revelation are to 
be exemplified. And, with reſpect to caſes 
of diſtreſs, in particular, we ſhould conſider 
them as trials of our ſincerity in the pro- 
feſſion of that religion, which has univerſal 
happineſs for its object; and as furniſhing 
the means of cultivating that frame of 
mind, in which our own happineſs muſt 
principally conſiſt. 


Ir, then, we ſee the benevolent deſign, let 
us be careful not to hinder its completion; 
---if this is the effect which ſhould ariſe 
from the unequal diſtribution of property, 
let us do our part to accomplith it; for, 


if this effect does not follow, there is an 


evil ſuffered without any conſequent good *; 


and 


Ir may ſeem, perhaps, to ſome, that this aſſertion 
1s too unlimited : nor is it my intention to deny, that the 
diſtreſs of poverty, in common with other afflictions, may 


{till have a good effect, in exerciſing the patience and re- 


ſignation 


6.61 
and he who with-holds his endeavour to 
produce that good fruſtrates, in ſome de- 
gree, the intentions of Heaven, and per- 
verts a wiſe and merciful proviſion into a 
cauſe of uſeleſs miſery. 


| Bur were we even to admit, that a rea- 

dineſs to the performance of this duty is 
| never wanting ;=--- that all, who profeſs 
| themſelves diſciples of the goſpel, evince 
| their ſincerity, by being ſufficiently dispo- 
tel to diſtribute; yet great difficulties might 
| {till ariſe, reſpecting the circumſtances of do- 
ing it. | 
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fignation of the ſufferer. But it is to be remembered, that 
| beneficence is the appointed inſtrument, by which ſuch 
1 diſtreſs is to be prevented from going too far; for it may 
| | proceed to the deſirufion of the ſufferer. And we need 
| not, certainly, with-hold our hand from doing good, 
| | through fear that occaſions, by which patience and reſig- 
nation may be exerciſed, ſhould be too few : for this is 
a matter with which we have no concern: it is not our 


buſineſs, in this caſe, to prove and diſciplize men, but ſim- 
ply to do them good, 
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Ix the ſimple ſtate of ſociety to which 
the apoſtle had reſpect, when he delivered 
the direction in the text, it might be ſuf- 
ficient to exhort to liberality in very genera/ 
terms. The chriſtians, we know, at the 
firſt propagation of the goſpel, were in a 
peculiar ſituation: while they were a ſmall 
body, diſtinct from the bulk of mankind, 
there was little danger that any changes, 
produced by the diſtribution of their pro- 

perty, could materially affect the intereſts 
of ſociety at large. Beſides, as moſt of 
thoſe who then profeſſed chriſtianity were 
really chriſtians, and acted, in all things, 
by the principles of their profeſſion, there 
was no danger of their ab1//ng the genero- 
ſity of their brethren, either by receiving 
bounty when it was not wanted, or apply- 
ing it to purpoſes for which it was not 
deſigned. We find, accordingly, that, for 
a conſiderable time, they paid no regard to 


Separat? 
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geparate intereſts; but, as perſons who had 
a full confidence in each other, and who 
were mutually aſſured that all acted in 
ſingleneſs of heart, hey had all things 


Common. 


Bur, in the preſent more complicated 
ſcene, where chriſtianity is the religion 
of the ſtate; where a diverſity of cha- 
racters is to be ſu pported; where, conſe- 
qently, there is a great variety of interfe- 
ring intereſts; and where the pręfescion of 
chriſtian principles does not always, with 
certainty, denote their exiſtence, more par- 
ticular directions ſeem to be neceſſary. As, 
on the one hand, men ſhould be excited 
to diſtribute, and admoniſhed, that, under 
the pretext of ſuperior and. inconſiſtent 


obligations, they do not entirely overlook 
this; fo, on the other, they are to be cau- 
tioned, leſt, by an injudicious mode of diſ- 
SE tributing, 


191 


tributing, they weaken the motives to in- 
duſtry and frugality. 


AT the preſent period, therefore, a mi- 
niſter of the goſpel, in order to obey the 
injunction of the text, and effectually to 
inculcate the duty of diſtributing, muſt be 
allowed to ſtep beyond the limit of general 
exhortation, and to extend his attention to 


the measure and the manner of diſtributing. 


7 
F 


I sHALL, accordingly, preſume on your 


indulgence to permit me, Firſt, to make a 


few obſervations with reſpect to the degree 
_ of our liberality; and, Secondly, with re- 
ſpect to the manner of applying it. 


W1TH reſpe& to the neacure of libe- 
rality, it is evident, that only a general 
direction can be given: and, indeed, it is 
highly proper, that in a matter of this na- 
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ture, much ſhould be left to the determi- 
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nation' of every individual ; fince, if it were 
otherwiſe, if the meaſure of bounty could 
be preſcribed to every one, and an autho- 
ritative reaſon alleged for it, much of its 
merit, as the effuſion of a benevolent heart, 
would be prevented. Every man, fays the 


apoſtle, according as he purposeth in his 


heart, fo let him give; not grudgingly, 


nor of necessity; for God loveth a chearful 
giver. 


THE general rule, then, is, That we 
give ſo much to relieve the wants of others, 
as is conſiſtent with the ſupport of ourſelves 


and our families, according to our character 


in life; always remembering, that if our 


income increaſe, our liberality ſhould in- 


creaſe in a due proportion. 


Every man ſhould apply this rule to 
| his 


1s 


* 
his own particular ſituation, with ſimplicity 
and fairneſs, with the uprightneſs of one, 
who wiſhes to pay a proper regard to obli- 
gations of every kind. 


Ir ought, undoubtedly, to be his firſt 
care, to make a ſuitable proviſion for him- 
ſelf, and for thoſe with whom he is more 
immediately connected. But there is an 
excess of care, in this reſpect, which ought 
to be avoided. From a notion of prudence 
and foreſight, we may neglect other duties 
of obvious obligation, and incur the cenſure 
due to thoſe, who attempt to compenſate 
for their neglect of one duty, by an over- 
charged attention to another. To take care, 
in matters of this nature, for all possible, 
and far distant events, is to betray a diſtruſt 
in Providence; and, if admitted as a princi- 
ple of action, would excuſe all, but perſons 
of independant and permanent property, 
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from contributing to the neceſſities of 


others. 


CHARITY, it is ſometimes ſaid, ſhould 
begin af home. This, indeed, is a truth; 
but this, like other truths thus briefly ex- 
preſſed, is very liable to miſlead by being 
miſinterpreted. Though Charity ſhould 
begin at home, it certainly ought not to 
end there. Though our irt care ſhould 
be, according to the apoſtles direction, to 
provide for thoſe of our own houſhold; yet 
we are alſo commanded, on the ſame au- 
thority, to do good, if we have opportu- 
nity, to a men. The circle of our bene- 
ficence ſhould ſpread wider and wider, till, 
if our ability extend ſo far, it 


„Takes every creature in of every kind.“ 


BuT men are not always fatisfied even 
with the certainty of being themſelves ſup- 
| plied | 
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plied with the neceſſaries and conveniences 
of life, nor with making the moſt ample 
proviſion for their families: they form plans 
of increaſe far beyond all ideas of ſufficiency 
for theſe purpoſes, and endeavour perpe- 
tually to add to that, which is already 
abundant. 


THERE are many conſiderations, no 
doubt, which render the deſire of impro- 
ving our ſituation in life, while confined 
within proper limits, allowable and ratio- 
nal. But ſince the conſideration which 
most tends to render it ſo is, that we may, 
by that means, be enabled to become more 
extenſively uſeful, the defire is certainly 
purſued with miſtaken ardour, when it 


cauſes us to neglect the ability of doing 
good, which we poſſeſs already. The deſire 
of riches, we know, often increaſes with 
the increaſe of our poſſeſſions ; and, if we 
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do not begin to be beneficent, till we can 
find no pretence to wiſh for an addition to 
our ſtore, we ſhall, it is to be feared, be 
in great danger of deferring it, till the ſea- 


ſon of action is no more, 


IT concerns us, therefore, to take care, 


that we do not deceive ourſelves in this, 


and reſt ſatisfied with the appearance of 


virtue, while we neglect the reality; that 
we do not, under the ſhow of an enlarged 
plan of beneficence, act by the impulſe of 
ill governed paſſions; and ſeek, in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, the gratification of 
vanity, ambition, or avarice. 


I PROCEED, Secondly, to direct your 
attention to the mode of distributing. 


Ix has juſtly been obſerved, that there 
** 18 ſcarcely any thing more difficult, in an 
© age 


to 


1— 
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« age like the preſent, than for thoſe, who 
have the ſtrongeſt inclinations, as well 
« as the greateſt abilities of doing acts of 
C beneficence, to find out in what manner, 
« and upon what objects in particular, they 
© may beſt beſtow their charitable offices; 
e ſo that the benefit of them may, at the 


ſame time, be the mos? extensive, and the 


least liable to abuſe*.” Nor is it poſſi- 


ble, in this caſe, to lay down any certain 


and determinate rules. It may, however, 


be obſerved in general, that whatever we 
give, we ought to give with caution, and 


with come ground at leaſt for believing, that 


our bounty will anſwer a beneficial pur- 


poſe. The effects of indiscriminate Cha- 
rity have been found ſo pernicious, that 


the wiſdom of the legiſlature has, in ſome 


inſtances, thought fit to diſcourage it. And, 


indeed, it is evident, that ſuch Charity 
| may 


* Dr. S. CLARKE. 


( 26 ] 
may not only prevent good, by intercepting 
the relief due to the really indigent and 
diſtrefled ; but alſo, by the encouragement 
which it-affords to idleneſs and profligacy, 
may deprive the public of uſeful labour, 


and injure the perſons themſelves on whom 
it is undeſervedly beſtowed. 


No excuſe, for the want of attention in 
this point, can be drawn from the quantity 
of the alms, which we are able to be- 
ſtow. If we can give but /zt/e, care ſurely 
ſhould be taken, that that little be uſefully 


employed: and, if we give much, as it is 


capable, when well applied, of producing 


more extenſive good, ſo alſo will it be- 


come, by misappheation, a more powerful 


inſtrument of evil. The merit of our alms 


depends not at all on the measure of our 
bounty, while it is proportionable to our 
ability; for if there be firſt a willing mind, 

| it 
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it is accepted according to what a man 


hath, and not according to what he hath 
not + but we ſhall not, certainly, be excu- 
ſed from taking all the care we can, that 
the application of our alms be ſuch, as may 
beſt anſwer the purpoſes, for which alms 
are directed to be given. 


Ix general, it ſeems adviſable ſo to give, 
as moſt to promote the real and laſting 
happineſs of thoſe we give to, and the 
welfare of ſociety at. large. Both theſe 
objects cannot, indeed, in every inſtance, 
be made to concur; and fince, in private 
charities, the benefit of the individual is 
the great and immediate object, it may be 
ſufficient, if we ſay, that this benefit ought 
ever to be effected in a way, which is not 
inconcistent with the public good. 


THERE is, however, one inſtance, in 
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which theſe objects concur to an admira- 
ble degree; and that is, in the bringing 
up of young perſons, whoſe circumſtances 
would not otherwiſe admit of it, in the 
principles of learning and religion. This, 
while it ſecures to the immediate objects 
of our beneficence advantages of the moſt 
important kind, with reſpect both to their 
temporal and eternal welfare, provides alſo 
for the profit of the community, by enabling 
many, who would otherwiſe be hurtful, to 
become uf and valuable members of it. 


IT is not to be expected, however, that 
any mode of beneficence, though evidently 
capable of producing much good, ſhould 
be entirely free from objection. Indeed, it 
is rather to be expected, from the very 
circumſtanee of its being capable of pro- 
ducing extenſive good, that, as it may alſo, 
if abuſed, be productive of much evil, 

thoſe, 
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thoſe, who attend only to the unfavourable 
ſide of the queſtion, will ſee it teeming 
with tremendous miſchiefs. But let not 
our benevolent intentions be fruſtrated by 
the mere apprebension of danger. Few ac- 
tions are attended with conſeq uences which 
are of a purely beneficial nature; and if we 
ceaſe from action till we have ſecurity of 
effecting good unmixed with evil, we ſhall 
not very ſoon exert ourſelves. We may 
obſerve, in general, that as human life it- 
ſelf is a mixture of good and evil, ſo every 
human plan of action, of any conſiderable 
extent, comprehends inconveniences as well 
as advantages. And it ſeems, indeed, wiſely 
provided, that our judgments, as well as our 
dispositions, ſhould be improved by the oc- 
currences of life; that as our compassion and 
generosity are excited by distress, ſo our pru- 
dente and discretion ſhould be exerciſed by 
the difficulties in effectually relieving it, 
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Tunis, then, is the uſe we ſhould make 
of ſuch difficulties ; they ſhould awake our 
caution in action, but not repreſs our vi- 
gour. As it ought not to be ſufficient to 
recommend a plan of conduct, to ſhow' 
that it has ame beneficial effects; ſo it 
ought not to be received, as its condem- 
nation, that it will be attended with ſome 
evils. If we would judge accurately, in 
ſuch caſes, we muſt not confine our atten- 
tion to one $1de only, but form our conclu- 
ſion from an eſtimation and compariſon of 
both good and evil conſequences. The 
conſideration, therefore, that a ſcheme, evi- 
dently capable of producing good, may, by 
perverſion, be productive of evil, ſhould 
teach us to provide againſt the abuſes of it, 
but ſhould not prevail on us haſtily to aban- 
don it. If, on the whole, it be capable of 
producing more good than harm ; and if 


the harm be of an accidental nature, and 


may, 
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may, by proper precautions, be ayoided, ti 


is certainly juſtifiable, in a prudential view, 


to purſue it; and, if purſued from the 


proper motives, it has the full merit of 


beneficence. 


Ix oppoſition to theſe principles, a 
writer, celebrated for his many paradoxi- 


cal opinions, has employed the abuſes to 
which Charity Schools are liable, as argu- 
ments againſt the eſtabliſhment and ſupport 
of them. After having attempted to prove, 
that private vices are public benefits, he 
ſeems to have been diſpoſed to proceed a 
ſtep further, and to ſhow, that private 
virtues are public evils. 


Tux principle objections, which he has 
urged againſt theſe inſtitutions, may, I 
think, be reduced to theſe two. 

FIRST) 


Dr. MANDEVILLE, 
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FiRsT, That if perſons of the lower 
ranks of life ſpend the early part of their 
days in the mere acquisition of learning, and 
are not habituated betimes to manual la- 
bour, they will be ill qualified for the chear- 
ful and effectual diſcharge of thoſe employ- 
ments, to which they ought, and to which 
they probably w1// hereafter be called: And, 
Secondly, That learning and knowlege, in 
perſons of this deſcription, is an acquiſition 
hurtful in itſelf, as rendering them leſs 
happy in their ſtation, and leſs valuable 
members of ſociety, than they would have 


been if perfectly ignorant. 


THe firſt of theſe objections, it muſt be 
acknowleged, is of conſiderable weight, 


and cannot, I believe, be ſo properly an- 


fwered, as by recommending, that, in all 
inſtitutions of this nature, a portion of the 


children's time be employed in ſome labo- 


rious 


1 1 


rious occupation; and that the habit of 
diligence, and the patient enduring of fa- 
tigue be early and conſtantly cultivated. 


I am happy to reflect, that, in the 
preſent caſe, this anſwer is unneceſſary; the 
Inſtitution, in whoſe favour I am called 


upon to addreſs you, has been in poſſeſſion 


of this advantage for a conſiderable time. 


I PROCEED, therefore, to obſerve, that 
the ſecond objection is, as I conceive, with- 
out ſufficient foundation. The knowlege 
which Charity Schools are calculated to 


teach, can never, in its genuine tendency, 
be hurtful to the individuals to whom it is 


communicated, nor prejudicial to the in- 
tereſts of the public. I ſhouid, indeed, 
have thought it ſuperfluous to allege reacons 
for this opinion, if it had not lately ap- 
peared, by the objections urged againit - 

Sunday 
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Sunday Schools, that the oppoſite opinion 
has ſtill its ſupporters. 


In all political plans, which have the 
welfare of mankind in view, it ſhould be a 
point of the firſt importance, to treat men 
as rational beings; to give them an op- 
portunity of exerting and improving thoſe 
faculties, in which the diſtinguiſhing ex- 
cellence of our nature conſiſts; and to en- 
able them to anſwer the grand purpoſe of 
their present exiſtence, by making a due 
preparation for an eternal one. It has, we 
know, been predicted, and the benevolent 
mind looks forward to the completion of 
the prediction with joyful expectation, That 
the knowlege of chriſtianity ſhall, at length, 
univerſally prevail ; that the Earth ſhall be 
filled with the knowlege of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the Sea. But how ſhall 
this deſired event ever take place, if it be 

| | admitted 


on 


FTE 
admitted as a principle, That a conſidera- 
ble part of mankind ought to be kept in 
ignorance. It is, indeed, denied by ſome, 
that this principle is unfriendly to religion; 
and they wiſh us to receive it as a maxim, 
That ignorance is the mother of devotion. 
But . ignorance, ſurely, is not the mother 
of that devotion, which it is our duty and 
our intereſt to- encourage : it may, indeed, 
produce superstitious fear, and may diſpoſe 
men implicitly to receive any opinions, and 
to follow any practice, which may chance 
to be propoſed to them ; but that rational 
piety, which is pleaſing in itſelf to God, 
and productive of truly virtuous conduct, 
muſt have a very different origin; it muſt 
be founded in knowlege, and be the re- 
ſult of a well-informed mind. And, fince 


literature is one great. inſtrument of pro- 


pagating knowlege, and of conveying reli- 
gious information, we ſhould render the 


E oppor - 
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opportunity of obtaining a competent ſhare 
of it as* univerſal as poſſibleb. It is not, 
indeed, to be aſſerted, that every particular 
perſon is virtuous and religious in propor- 
tion to his knowlege; but it is certain, that 


| knowlege is eſſentially requiſite to a virtu- 


ous and religious character; and it may, 
I think; be juſtly ſaid, that, in every 
age and nation in which chriſtianity has 
been preached, the most general practice 
of virtue and religion has conſtantly at- 
tended the. most general dispersion of know- 
lege“. . 
| + #00. 
b THAT literary and religious knowlege nearly keep 
pace with each other, will ſcarcely, I think, be doubted 
by any one, who will take the trouble to compare the 
ſtate of them, as they exiſt in the ſeveral nations of the 
the world. In truth, the deſign of Providence in afford- 


ing to theſe latter ages, by the invention of printing and 
otherwiſe, the means of an univerſal diſperſion of literary 


knowlege, is too obvious to be 11 — 


Tuts aſſertion is 4 to christian times and coun- 
g | tries, 


1 
We may obſerve, therefore, in general, 
that great muſt be the evil, which can 
overbalance the advantage of having chil- 
dren inſtructed in that learning, which is 
able to make them wiſe unto falvation ; 


and that nothing ſhould be permitted to 


_ interfere with it, but what bears demon- 


ſtration of its neceſſity. But it cannot, 
ſurely, be demonſtrated, that- ignorance in 
E 2 any 


tries, becauſe there is reaſon to believe, from the repre- 
ſentation of hiſtorians as well as ſatyriſts, that the moſt 
learned periods, among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
were not the moſt virtuous and religious. And we need 


not ſeek far for the reaſon of this. The knowlege, which 


diſcovered to them the falſity of the eſtabliſhed religion 
of their country, but which was unable to direct them to 


the true one, gould not be depended on as a guide to 


rectitude of conduct. It was true, therefore, in ſuch 
circumſtances, and perhaps it is true only in ſuch, that the 


common people, with reſpect to religious matters, were 


happier in ignorance than in a partial knowwlege.. How far 
this may ſtill be the caſe, in countries where the Romiſh 


religion prevails, it is not my purpoſe to inquire ; but 


ſurely, in this nation, where the goſpel is preached in fo 
great purity, every ſtep in religious knowlege may rea · 


. Jonably be expected to be a ſtep in virtue. 
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5 | any claſs of the people is neceſſary, either 

| = for the temporal benefit of that 1 or 
43 


for the public good. 


In anſwer to the particular objection, 


| That the acquiſition of learning tends to 

| diſqualify the lower order of people for the 

i duties of their ſtation, by diſpoſing them 
| g | to diſdain the inferior employments of lite, 
| 3 we may obſerve, that this is an accidental 
| | 7 effect, which proceeds from the partial dis- 
| | Ex . - tribution of learning. It is only from the 
| b compariſon of themſelves with thoſe who 
| : * now less, that men become proud of their 
i 5 "sf . knowlege ; as, indeed, is the caſe with 
15 reſpect to every other acquiſition or poſ- 


ſeſſion. But we wiſh, and it is the ten- 
dency of Charity Schools to realize the 
| wiſh, that a portion of knowlege, ſuffici- 
1 ent to call forth the powers of the mind, 
f 8 3 8 : and to i it for the Ry of reli- 
| -4 Hs gious 


5 
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her 


Or 
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gious duties, ſhould be diſpenſed to al. If 


this were once effected, there would be no 


room for that conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, 
which is ſaid to be productive of ſuch a 


pernicious effect. This conſideration, then, 
far from diſcouraging us in promoting theſe 
eſtabliſhments, ought to animate our zeal ; 


and though knowlege, like all things elſe, 


is liable to abuſe; yet, ſince without it, the 
great purpoſe of promoting human happi- 
neſs cannot be accompliſhed, we ſhould 
not be deterred from the diſperſion of it, by 
any accidental and trivial inconveniences. 
Care, however, ſhould be taken, that the 
abuſe be prevented as much as poſſible. 


Accordingly, it is ever to be recommended 
to thoſe, | to whom the management of 
Charity Schools is entruſted,” to direct their 
principal attention to the behaviour and 
morals of the children. Their improvement 
in literature is but a ſecondary conſidera- 


tion. 
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tion. We do not, in this caſe, contend 
for a literary education as an end, but as 
the neceſſary means to a moral and religious 
one. They ſhould be taught, in particu- 
lar, early to cultivate that humility of dis- 
Position, which ranks ſo highly among 
chriſtian virtues; to prepare themſelyes to 
act, with reſignation and chearfulneſs, in 
any ſtation, to which Providence may call 
them; and they ſhould. frequently. be re- 
minded, -that, from the circumſtances of 
their education, and the intentions of thoſe 
who contribute to it, they are under pecu- 
liar obligations to ſhow themſelves patterns 
of virtuous conduct. If, then, they thus 
be taught the principles of their religious 


and moral duties, and be exerciſed in the 
- habits of obedience, attention, and p dili- 


gence; and if, by application to ſome ma- 


nual employment, they are, at the ſame 


time, inured to the ſupport of moderate 
| 2 labour, 


1 
labour, there is is every reaſon to. believe, 
that Charity Schools will continue to prove 
one great inſtrument of advancing the * 
of mankind. 


HAvING thus addreſſed myſelf to your 
judgments, I think it unneceſſary to appeal 155 
to your feelings, It is to be wiſhed, on j 2 
all occaſions, that our conduct ſhould be 
directed by cool and dispacrionate reasonimg, | 
by a conviction of its rectitude and utility, 
rather than by a tranſient glow of warm | 
affections; but it is more eſpecially requi- . 


ſite in matters, which involve conſequences 
imporant to the public welfare. If, there- 
fore, you are convinced, from an eſtimate 
of the demands which other duties may 
have upon you, that yqu ought to give 
Something to the relief and comfort of thoſe 
who are in want; and if you think, with 
me, that a part. of that ſomething may 

| profi- 
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| profitably, be employed in the education 
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and diſcipline. of indigent youth, I deſire 
no other ſecurity for your beneficence. in 


general, nor for its being exerted, in a due 


degree, on the present occaſion. ; 
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